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dramas, reducing everything to a conflict of villain and
hero, or in Joan's case villain and heroine, not only miss
the point entirely, but falsify the characters, making Cauchon
a scoundrel, Joan a prima donna, and Diinois a lover.  But
the writer of high tragedy and comedy, aiming at the inner-
most attainable truth, must needs flatter Cauchon nearly as
much as the melodramatist vilifies him.  Although there is,
as far as I have been able to discover nothing against
Cauchon that convicts Mm of bad faith or, exceptional
severity in his judicial relations with Joan, or of as much
anti-prisoner, pro-police, class and sectarian bias as we now
take for granted in our own courts, yet there is hardly more
warrant for classing him as a great Catholic churchman,
completely proof against the passions roused by the tem-
poral situation.   Neither does the inquisitor Lemaitre, in
such scanty accounts of him as are now recoverable, appear
quite so able a master of Ms duties and of the case before
him as 1 have given him credit for being.   But it is the
business of the stage to make its figures more intelligible to
themselves than they would be in real life; for by no other
Eieans can they be made intelligible to the audience,  And
IE this case Caucfaon and Lemaitre have to make intelligible
not only themselves but the Church and the Inquisition,
just as Warwick has to make the feudal system intelligible,
the three between them having thus to make a twentieth-
century audience conscious of an epoch fundamentally
different from its own.   Obviously the real Cauchon,
Lemaitre, and Warwick could not havecdone this: they
were part of the Middle Ages themselves, and therefore as
unconscious of its peculiarities as of the atomic formula
of the air they breathed. But the play would be unintelligible
if I had not endowed them with enough of this conscious-
ness to enable them to explain their attitude to the twentieth
century.  All I claim is that by this inevitable sacrifice of